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1. Introduction 


Apart from its wide selection of unique fauna and flora, one of the most outstanding 
features of the culture of New Zealand is its variety regarding language. Whereas Maori and 
New Zealand Sign Language are official languages legally, there are no legal papers that state 
that English is an official language in New Zealand. However, due to its widespread use in 
the country, it is considered an official one. Yet, the way English is spoken sounds different 


from the way it does in America and the British Isles. 


As a matter of fact, it is the social environment that shapes language. Thus, the entire 
history of a nation, a country, or an area must be tightly related. James Cook, a British 
explorer, arrived in Gisborne, on the east coast of New Zealand's North Island, in 1769, after 
discovering the country. Immigrants continued to arrive in New Zealand during the following 
years, gradually forming the language of New Zealand. Due to colonization, immigration, 
trade, and culture, NZE has long been compared to British English. Nevertheless, the new 
geographical context and social traits have transformed New Zealand English. (Zhu & Yang, 
2000: 82-85). Researchers that support the ‘single—origin theory’ (Bauer, 1999: 346) state 
that the reason for NZE similarities with the Englishes of the south-east of England are due to 


its direct derivation from them. This view is often combined with the ‘Cockney explanation’, 


which endorses the hypothesis of the direct relation between the Cockney accent and NZE’s. 
On the other hand, some claim that NZE is derived from Australian English and the 
similarities aforementioned are only due to the language contact between England and 
Australia. Thus, it is obvious the long-term dispute about the origin of NZE throughout the 


years. (Potter, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2022) 


NZE is only 150 years old, being one of the newest varieties of English. Furthermore, 
it is the only language with sound recordings of all of its history. There are recordings of 
some of its very first speakers from 1850 that were compiled around the 1930s. (Potter, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2022). This is indeed useful for the study of language change. The 
English dialect of New Zealand will be our main concern in this paper. We will focus on the 
NZE phonetic component, specifically on the /r/ sound and how its pronunciation has been 


changing throughout the years. 


2. What is rhotic English? 


Rhotic varieties of English are characterised by the pronunciation of the /r/ sound in 
words such as ‘car’ /'kar/ or ‘market’ /‘markit/, that is to say, its speakers pronounce what 
linguists call the “non-prevocalic /r/”. Rhotic accents include almost all the accents of 
Scotland and Ireland, most of Canada and America, the south-west and north-west of 
England, and some forms of the English of the Caribbean Isles. (Trudgill, 2003: 60-61). On 
the other hand, non-rhotic variants are characterised by the absent pronunciation of 
“non-prevocalic /r/”. These speakers use a variety of English which is said to be ‘r-less’. 
These include Australian English, AAVE, SAE, eastern and central BrE, and some forms of 


AmE and Canadian English. Nevertheless, speakers of these varieties do not drop the /r/ 


sound just randomly and in all phonetic contexts. As pointed out by the discipline of 
sociolinguistics, language variation and change is not random, rather it follows a pattern. 
Therefore, the ‘r-rule’ is complex and different in each variety of English. (Lobeck and 
Denham, 2013: 35). That is why linguists such as Barras point out that “the levels of rhoticity 
are not clear-cut and easy to define”. Instead of explaining rhoticity as a binary concept, it is 
rather said to be a “continuum and different speakers of the same community can be 
classified according to different points in the continuum”. (Barras, 2015, 271-292). We will 
study in this paper whether NZE is classified as a more rhotic or more non-rhotic variant 


throughout its history. 


Although linguists state that the English of New Zealand is well-categorised as 
non-rhotic in general, this has not always been the case and it is not totally accurate. 
Moreover, more recent research has discovered the use of “non-prevocalic /r/“ in some 


settings and contexts. But first, we will look over the history of the /r/ variable of NZE. 


3. Rhoticity in New Zealand English 


As a matter of fact, the English spoken in some parts of New Zealand very much 
resembles the English of London and the south-east of England today. Nevertheless, the 
speech of its first speakers was similar to other varieties including Scottish and Irish English. 
Yet, NZE is deemed an unique dialect with a characteristic accent, differing from the varieties 
from which it derived. However, concerning the /r/ sound, general NZE derives from the 
language change that had first occurred in some parts of England. This is what Wells (1982: 


218) called ”R Dropping”. It is thought that the reason why most parts of New Zealand are 


non-rhotic is due to the time of its colonization. (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, Sudbury 


& Trudgill, 2004: 173). 


By the time the first British settlers set foot in the country, the loss of pre-vocalic /r/ in 
some parts of Britain had already occurred. (Trudgill, 1997: pp. 197-207). Therefore, by the 
time of colonization of the northern hemisphere (e.g the United States and Ireland) from the 
mid 17th century to mid 18th century, English settlers would have carried rhoticity away with 
them since it had been a feature of most English dialects of BrE. (Lass, 1987: 273; Bailey, 
1997: 120). And on the other hand, the majority of settlers would already have dropped the /r/ 
sound when they left Britain to the southern hemisphere (except for Scottish and Irish 
people). (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, Sudbury & Trudgill, 2004: 174). It can be 


stated, that this claim is in favour of the consequently NZE accent, partly non-rhotic. 


4. The so-called Southland burr 


However, one example why the categorisation of general New Zealand English as 
non-rhotic is not totally accurate is what linguists call the Scottish or Southland burr. 
(Bayard, 1990: 87). Scottish settlements in New Zealand date back to when European 
countries started to colonize the region, as we have mentioned. The South Island of New 
Zealand became the primary destination for Scottish immigrants. Consequently, Scots strived 
to connect their former country and their new one. By the early 20th century, there were well 
over 100 societies which contributed to the preservation of Scottish culture and traditions. 
(Gordon, et al. 2004: 56-57). Therefore, the Southland area and some parts of Otago preserve 
the rhotic accent of Pakeha people (i.e first European immigrants) from Scotland. Older 


Southland speakers might sometimes use [1] after vowels (non-prevocalic), while younger 


speakers currently exclusively use the [1] with the NURSE vowel and sometimes with the 
LETTER vowel. (Potter, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2022). It is worth commenting also that 
these Southland speakers are not entirely rhotic. Bartlett (1993: 15) points out that “speakers 
maintain most frequently the non-prevocalic /r/ in the NURSE lexical set, and tend to vary its 
pronunciation in other environments”. It is interesting to note a very similar pattern occurring 
in the rhoticity of the English of Hillsboro (North C, US), examined and studied by Levine 
and Crockett in 1966. We can expect, therefore, different ways of pronouncing the /r/ sound 
in New Zealand (e.g [r], [c], or [1]), depending on the dialect incorporated by immigrants, 


among other social and linguistic factors. (Wells, 1982: 472). 


5. Early NZE behavior on /r/ 


Moreover, research has led many linguists to compile a wide selection of different 
realizations of the /r/ sound of early NZE. These include both rhotic and non-rhotic speeches 


depending on social and demographic factors. 


One instance is commented by McBurney (1887), who explains that ”it was common 
for children to pronounce words such as further and world with absence of non-prevocalic /r/, 
whereas their parents did actually include it in their pronunciation, with a very loud trill.” 
This suggests that the trilled final /r/ was not pronounced, when it was noticed that many 
immigrants actually avoided it. The proggresive inclusion of intrusive /r/ (e.g many-r-of...) 
during those years is also understandable, since “it was way more easy to pronounce than 
making a pause between both vowels”. (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, Sudbury, 


Trudgill, 2004: 178) 


On the other hand, Mcburney also listed the realization of the final /r/ sound made by 
speakers of different New Zealand spots. As it can be expected, most were inhabitants of 
Dunedin (Otago), and all /r/ were preserved by the speakers. “Poor had a few realizations 
with the ending 'r' in Nelson but was roughly equally common with and without in 
Christchurch; Sure had a few in Auckland and some in Christchurch; The last "r" in more as 


well as the "r" in morning were all the same in Nelson and Christchurch, whereas the "r" in 


pearls was half and half in the two cities”. (Ellis, 1889: 245) 


At the beginning of the 20th century, E.W. Andrews explained the behavior of the 
pupils of Napier Boys’ High School regarding the /r/ sound, confirming both its presence and, 
in some cases, the absence of it. He states that “the letter ‘r’, which in England is only 
pronounced before an immediately succeeding vowel (as in Turkey and heard), is frequently 
present before a consonant and is even inserted to cover a gap (as in "I sawr it"). 
Nevertheless, some colonial children were not capable of pronouncing the /r/ trill at all”. 
These examples account for the existent variation of the realization of this phoneme in early 


NZE. 


6. Mobile Speakers and their behaviour towards /r/ 


Research of auditory perceptual analysis argued that different /r/ pronunciations were 
brought to New Zealand. In a study from the 1960s (see Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, 
Sudbury & Trudgill, 2004: 177), 95 New Zealanders were analysed, and more than two 
quarters used alveolar approximants as the most common pronunciation of the /r/ sound. 
Some speakers also consistently used tapped and retroflex realizations of /r/ and were 


confirmed to be of Scottish and Irish descendants. 


Also, quantitative analysis researched both the presence and absence of 
non-prevocalic /r/. 13700 tokens of words where there was a potential for non-prevocalic /r/ 
to occur were included in the analysis. 59 speakers were analysed in order to determine their 
degree of rhoticity, taking into account the origins of their parents, birthdate and their current 


settlement. 
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As we can speculate from Figures 1, 2 and 3, (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, 
Sudbury & Trudgill, 2004: 178-180) these factors are very determinate regarding the /r/ 
sound of New Zealanders. Being in a Scottish settlement had a significant impact on the level 
of rhoticity; mixed settlements also displayed a fair amount of rhoticity, whereas English 
settlements did not. The level of rhoticity was also highest in those with Scottish parents and 
lowest in people with English parents. Compared to other types of communities, rhoticity 
declined more quickly through time in the mixed ones. Figure 1 illustrates the relationship 
between rhoticity and the parents' country of origin, with people who are directly descended 
from English parents having the lowest rates of rhoticity. The effect of New Zealand parents 
on rhoticity is shown in Figure 1 at an abnormally high level. The researchers cited above 
pointed out the reason for this: “most of these New Zealand-born parents lived in Scottish 


settlements.” (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, Sudbury & Trudgill, 2004: 178-180) 


Reduction in rhoticity (shown in Figure 2) is also worth noticing. Birthdate and 
settlement type have a strong interaction because rhoticity declines in mixed settlements 


considerably more quickly than in any other form of settlement. Moreover, as we can see in 


Figure 3, female speakers do seem to exhibit a considerable fall in rhoticity that is unmatched 


by the male speakers. 


Linguistic features were also included in the analysis. The conclusion that was 
reached was that preceding diphthongs facilitated the production of /r/. Also, the likelihood of 
producing a /r/ in a stressed syllable is higher than it is in an unstressed one. Finally, it is 
interesting how, regarding semantics, words related to non-mobile life and rural activities 
were more likely to be pronounced with non-prevocalic /r/. (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, 


Maclagan, Sudbury, Trudgill, 2004: 180). 


We can say, after looking over this study, that a variety of social elements played a 
significant role in the analysis time period's rhoticity. The sort of town the speaker resides in 
and the location of the speaker's parents' birthplace stand out in these analyses. Linking /r/ 
(her mother is) decreased as rhoticity did but to a much lesser extent. Moreover, there are 
speakers in the Mobile Unit database who are partially rhotic and who also give examples of 
intrusive /r/ because intrusive /r/ (the idea-r- of it) arrived before postvocalic /r/ had vanished. 
To conclude, as it is point out in the study, “There was never a time when New Zealand 
English lacked the rhotic sound since intrusive /r/ increased and linking /r/ stayed at high 


levels” (Gordon, Campbell, Hay, Maclagan, Sudbury & Trudgill, 2004: 180). 


7. Recent rhoticity discoveries on NZE 


Now, we will look over more recent facts about the /r/ sounds in New Zealand, stating 
the current panorama of rhoticity in NZE. As a matter of fact, rhoticity and/or the /r/ 
pronunciation of Southlanders are taking over the country. In the recent decades, research has 
been conducted on rhoticity, and the work of the linguist Miriam Meyerhoff from Victoria’s 
University stands out. She studied the effects on migration in the communities of Auckland: 


Titirangi, South Auckland and Mount Roskill. (Carroll & Meyerhoff, 2018, web). 


Carroll and Meyerhoff explains that “in a relatively diverse neighborhood like Mount 
Roskill, the rhotic R was consistently heard. Particularly in younger speakers in their 20s 
when using words like bird, work, and nurse. It is clear in South Auckland. The perception is 
that it is Samoan and Tongan people who do it more," (Carroll & Meyerhoff, 2018, web) 
They state that “it (non-prevocalic /r/) is completely ordinary to hear it in different parts of 
the country nowadays. Preschoolers in Karori are doing it at a young age. Since we started 
studying it, we have searched for it in Palmerston North and Hawkes Bay and have 
successfully located it in both locations. We began studying it about 10 years ago and we 
have looked for it in Palmerston North, Hawkes Bay and found it in all those places” (Carroll 
& Meyerhoff, 2018, web). The conclusion they reach is that the Southland R is beginning to 


take over the entire nation. 


It is also interesting to note that what is speculated and thought is that the newly 
emergent accent of South Auckland comes from AmE, specifically from American media. 
However, Carroll & Meyerhoff state that “both accents had a marked difference... Although 
the American accent does contain a R sound, it is not used in the same way as it is in this 
context. Although other children have the same exposure to American accents as we do, they 


don't use the /r/ sound in the same manner. If so, this would be one of the few locations in the 


world where America has successfully used radio to transform a non-rhotic accent into a 
rhotic one. After all, although being a far less rhotic nation than it was fifty years ago, Britain 
is now much more exposed to American television than it was then. It is true, nevertheless, 
that this South Auckland subculture appears to have a higher than usual affinity for American 


hip hop.” (Carroll & Meyerhoff, 2018, web) 


8. Conclusion 


Among English dialects, rhoticity varies greatly. In the past, "rhotic" and "non-rhotic" 
forms of English have been separated in descriptions of the language. This distinction is 
extremely simplistic, as shown by Harris' (2013) recent description of the core rhotic systems. 
NZE is described in the literature as "non-rhotic," with some rhoticity in the lower South 
Island. In this paper, we looked over various examples about the fallacy of this 
generalization. The results show that dynamic rhoticity in NZE, which has historically 
persisted in Englishes throughout the world, can be more accurately portrayed by avoiding 


the terms "rhotic" and "non-rhotic," and by viewing rhoticity as a continuum of /r/ use. 
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